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INTRODUCTION 


The  fancy  of  the  American  press  was  recently  caught  by  one  item  concerning  the  turmoil 
in  the  Congo.  A  number  of  Congolese  rebels,  it  seemed,  believed  themselves  “protected” 
against  bullets  by  a  certain  magic,  or  dawa.  Many  Americans,  upon  reading  this  item, 
probably  seized  upon  it  as  a  confirmation  of  their  own  stereotypes;  and  all  too  few,  it  is 
likely,  saw  in  the  incident  a  symptom  and  summation  of  the  vast  social  upheavals  sweeping 
much  of  Africa. 

As  Dr.  Rosberg  says  in  his  concluding  statement  of  Africa  and  the  World  Today:  “The 
United  States  stands  at  a  crossroads  in  its  relationship  with  the  people  of  Africa.  At  stake 
are  more  than  economic  and  political  considerations:  the  challenges  of  Africa  are  whether 
liberty  and  freedom  may  flourish  and  whether  indeed  the  dignity  and  fulfillment  of  man 
may  be  achieved.  But  a  determining  factor  in  Africa’s  step  forward  may  well  be  the  quality, 
and  capacity  of  the  American  response  to  Africa.” 

Before  the  student  can  analyze  or  project  “the  quality  of  the  American  response,”  he 
must  first  understand  some  of  the  fundamental  goals  of  African  leadership  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  must  be  overcome  if  African  aspirations  are  to  be  fulfilled.  Revolutions  against 
poverty,  colonialism,  indigenous  European  rule,  and  social  traditions;  surging  nationalism; 
the  similarities  and  diversities  which  exist  among  countries  and  among  the  peoples  within 
countries;  and  conflicts  between  nationalist  and  Pan-Africanist  movements  are  some  of  the 
problems  which  new  governments  must  face  as  they  try  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  establish  national  identity. 

Part  I  of  this  guide  analyzes  the  content  of  Africa  and  the  World  Today.  Part  II  suggests 
a  series  of  activities  which  can  help  the  students  achieve  a  better  grasp  of  African  affairs 
and  a  realistic  view  of  United  States  involvement  in  them. 
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CONTENT 

The  basic  premise  of  Chapter  1  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  entire  booklet  is  that  Africa’s 
sudden  and  dynamic  entrance  into  tvorld 
politics  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  United 
States.  At  no  time  has  the  need  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  vast  continent  been  more  crit¬ 
ical;  yet,  we  Americans  have  been  caught 
badly  unprepared. 

A  serious  barrier  to  understanding  Afri¬ 
can  problems  is  the  common  notion  that 
Africa  can  be  considered  as  a  single  entity. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  “Africas,” 
for  political,  economic,  geographic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  problems  and  characteristics  vary  im¬ 
mensely  from  region  to  region.  Indeed  the 
one  characteristic  common  to  all  of  Africa 
is  the  interplay  between  the  old  life  and  the 
new.  Whether  tradition  collides  with  na¬ 
tionalistic  concepts  or  enhances  social  de¬ 
velopment,  “sixteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  Africas’’  are  constantly  touching  upon 
one  another  and  changing  each  other  for 
better  or  for  worse. 

Chapter  2  discusses  the  critical  role  which 
geography  has  played  in  shaping  African 
development.  The  Sahara  Desert,  the  steep 
plateau,  the  rugged  coastline,  and  the  tropi¬ 
cal  environment  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  African  geography. 
These  factors  served  to  discourage  intra- 
African  contacts,  isolate  the  interior  of  the 
continent  from  the  outside  world,  and  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
European  settlement. 

As  students  explore  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  geography  and  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  they  might  consider 
questions  such  as  these:  What  are  some  of 


the  geographical,  historical,  and  cultural 
factors  whicli  tend  to  separate  North  Africa 
from  the  rest  of  the  continent?  How  do  the 
location  and  distribution  of  resources  in  a 
region  affect  the  social  organization  and 
^vay  of  life  of  its  people?  Ho\v  does  an 
African  country  dependent  on  mining  dif¬ 
fer  from  one  dependent  on  agriculture? 
Why  might  West  Africans  frequently  say 
that  tlie  mosquito  is  their  best  friend? 

The  vastness  of  Africa  can  be  dramatic¬ 
ally  illustrated  by  pointing  out  that  the 
Republic  of  tlie  Congo  (ex-Belgian)  is  tlie 
same  size  as  India  or  approximately  one 
third  tlie  size  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
India  Iiouses  a  population  of  400  million 
people,  whereas  the  Congo  lias  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  only  twelve  million. 

The  size  of  a  country’s  population  is  only 
one  of  many  factors  which  influences  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  development.  But  its 
importance  can  be  pinpointed  by  a  specu¬ 
lative  query  such  as,  “In  what  ways  might 
India  and  the  Congo  be  different  today  if 
India  had  a  population  of  twelve  million 
and  the  Congo  a  population  of  400  million?’’ 

Chapter  3,  which  describes  some  early 
African  kingdoms  and  briefly  outlines  the 
history  of  European-African  contacts,  at¬ 
tempts  to  dispel  one  of  the  most  common 
misconceptions  concerning  Subsaharan 
Africa:  namely,  that  it  had  no  indigenous 
culture. 

Some  relationships  between  geographical 
factors  and  historical  development  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  map  on  geographi¬ 
cal  regions  on  page  7  with  the  map  of  early 
empires  on  page  12.  You  might  wish  to  ask 
your  students  questions  such  as  these:  Why 
could  Ghana  control  trade  across  the  Sahara 
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Desert?  In  what  type  of  climate  did  these 
empires  flourish:  Mali,  Hausa  states,  Oyo, 
Mome  Matapa,  and  Harar? 

As  students  discuss  early  European  pene¬ 
tration  of  Africa,  references  can  be  made  to 
Chapter  2  and  the  relationships  between 
geography  and  patterns  of  European  settle¬ 
ment.  Note  that  South  Africa’s  unique  pat¬ 
tern  of  development  has  given  this  area 
problems  and  characteristics  which  differ 
considerably  from  situations  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  continent.  Eor  convenience 
Africa  might  be  divided  into  three  major 
areas:  North  Africa;  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara,  but  north  of  what  is  now  Rhodesia 
(often  called  “Afrique  Noire,”  or  Black 
Africa);  and  Southern  Africa. 

The  questions  on  page  16  can  be  used  to 
link  Africa’s  history  to  later  developments. 
In  considering  how  and  why  colonial  powers 
took  control  of  large  portions  of  Africa,  stu¬ 
dents  may  explore  the  effects  of  both  Arab 
and  European  conquest,  patterns  of  Euro¬ 
pean  settlement,  and  the  effects  of  slavery 
upon  intra-African  and  Afro-European  re¬ 
lationships  today. 

Chapter  4  describes  some  traditional  pat¬ 
terns  of  African  culture.  Students  should  be 
cautioned  that  languages,  religious  beliefs, 
customs,  and  social  structures  vary  greatly 
throughout  the  continent. 

In  the  following  statement  Julius  Nyer- 
ere.  Prime  Minister  of  Tanganyika,  de¬ 
scribes  traditional  societies  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  contemporary  developments. 

“In  primitive  African  society,  conflict 
between  the  individual  and  the  state  was 
not  very  clearly  defined.  The  traditional 
African  community  was  a  small  one,  and 
the  African  could  not  think  of  himself 
apart  from  his  community.  He  was  an 


individual:  He  had  his  wife— or  wives— 
and  children,  so  he  belonged  to  a  family 
which  itself,  merged  again  into  the  tribe. 
Thus  he  saw  himself,  all  the  time,  as  a 
member  of  a  community.  But  he  saw  no 
struggle  between  his  own  interests  and 
those  of  his  community— for  his  commu¬ 
nity  was,  to  him,  an  extension  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  He  might  have  seen  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  another  individual 
member  of  the  same  community,  but 
with  the  community  itself,  never.  One 
must  not  think  that  the  African  is  there¬ 
fore  a  ‘natural  Communist.’  He  is  not. 
To  him,  the  wage  is  his  wage;  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  his  property;  but  his  brother’s 
need  is  his  brother’s  need— and  he  cannot 
ignore  that  need.  He  has  not  learned  to 
ask:  ‘Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?’  The 
African  is  not  ‘communistic’  in  his  think¬ 
ing;  he  is,  if  I  may  coin  the  expression, 
‘communitary.’  He  is  not  a  member  of  a 
‘commune’— some  artificial  unit  of  human 
beings— he  is  a  genuine  community,  or 
brotherhood.” 

From  “Will  Democracy  Work  in  Af 
rica?”  AFRICA  SPECIAL  REPORT,  Feb 
ruary,  1960. 

Could  Mr.  Nyerere’s  statement  be  applied 
to  families  and  communities  in  rural  Amer¬ 
ica  before  1900?  In  what  respect  did  family 
life  in  the  1700’s  and  1800’s  resemble  tradi¬ 
tional  African  societies?  In  what  respect  was 
it  different? 

Four  basic  types  of  traditional  social 
organization  are  noted  on  pages  18  and  19. 
Although  these  systems  of  organization  are 
declining,  they  still  exert  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  upon  current  political  develop¬ 
ments.  In  Chapter  5,  for  example,  it  is 
pointed  out  tliat  kinship  ties  and  associa¬ 
tions  provide  ready-made  foundations  for 
national  political  parties  and  thus  further 
development  of  national  consensus.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  traditional  institution  of 
chieftaincy  has  led  to  conflicts  between  local 
autonomous  leaders  and  national  leaders. 

In  Chapter  5 ,  Dr.  Rosberg  traces  the  per¬ 
vasive  influence  exerted  by  colonial  powers 
on  Africa.  The  political,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  revolutions  initiated  by  the  western 
impact  may  be  subsumed  under  four  major 
headings:  1)  development  of  Africa’s  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  resources  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  shift  from  a  subsistence  to  a  market 
economy;  2)  urbanization;  3)  western  edu¬ 
cation;  and  4)  arbitrary  groupings  of  tribes 
into  territories  under  alien  rule. 

The  phrase  “western  impact’’  should  not 
be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  west¬ 
ernization  was,  and  continues  to  be,  a  dy¬ 
namic,  two-way  process,  in  which  indige¬ 
nous  cultural  and  social  patterns  reacted 
with  western  values  to  produce  a  new  and 
unique  blend.  In  considering  colonial  prac¬ 
tices  students  might  ask  the  questions,  “In 
what  ways  has  the  western  impact  on  Africa 
been  disruptive  and  harmful?  In  what  ways 
has  it  had  a  liberating  and  creative  influ¬ 
ence?’’  Students  should  also  be  encouraged 
to  evaluate  different  colonial  policies  in  an 
effort  to  determine  which  are  the  most 
effective  and  humane  ways  of  promoting 
nonviolent  social  evolution. 

There  are  several  opportunities  to  com¬ 
pare  facets  of  African  development  with 
those  in  United  States  history.  The  first 
question  on  page  28  asks  about  problems  in 
American  urbanization. 

Nearly  all  the  world’s  nations  have,  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  faced  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  internal  disruption.  But  in  African 
countries,  as  Chapter  6  points  out,  crises 


of  national  unity  are  particularly  acute, 
frequently  exacerbated  by  many  tribal,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  linguistic  divisions  tvithin  a 
single  country  or,  conversely,  a  single  ethnic 
group  scattered  by  arbitrary  political  boun¬ 
daries  into  two  or  more  countries. 

The  search  for  new  forms  of  unity  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  several  levels— within  particular 
nations  or  between  two  neighboring  states, 
among  all  the  nations  of  a  given  region,  or 
even,  to  some  extent,  encompassing  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  a  ’^vhole.  On  each  level  this  search 
may  take  various  forms— political  and  gov- 
ermental  (federalism  or  one-party  states), 
ideological  (African  Socialism),  cultural 
(negritude),  or  some  combination  of  these. 

Centralization  of  power  and  restriction 
of  political  diversity  are  techniques  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  by  rising  African  states. 
Question  2  on  page  37  provides  a  good  way 
of  opening  discussion  of  African  one-party 
systems  by  asking,  “Does  western  democracy 
seem  to  be  workable  in  new  African  na¬ 
tions?  Or  do  one-party  states  offer  the  only 
way  out  of  Africa’s  difficulties?’’ 

African  Socialism  represents  an  attempt 
at  forging  a  distinctively  African  ideol¬ 
ogy.  In  examining  the  nature  of  Afri¬ 
can  Socialism,  students  should  consider  the 
basic  question,  “What  factors  influence  a 
country  to  adopt  a  particular  set  of  political 
and  economic  principles?’’  Students  might 
also  investigate  the  concept  of  negritude, 
its  origin,  appeal,  and  usefulness  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  African  unity. 

Pan-Africanism,  the  move  toward  uni¬ 
cation  of  the  entire  continent,  faces  im¬ 
mense  obstacles,  not  only  in  transcending 
the  differences  among  African  states,  but 
also  in  overcoming  the  spirit  of  fervid  na¬ 
tionalism  prevalent  in  most  rising  nations. 
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Students  might  compare  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  (OAU)  with  other  re¬ 
gional  movements,  such  as  the  Common 
Market  or  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Chapter  7  outlines  critical  problems  in 
economic  development.  The  key  challenge 
for  African  leaders  is  summed  up  in  the 
question  asked  on  page  38:  “How  can  Afri¬ 
can  leadership  overcome  Africa’s  low  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  achieve  a  real  breakthrough 
to  a  modern  technological  economy? 

Among  the  many  weaknesses  tvhich  char¬ 
acterize  African  economies  are:  1)  depend¬ 
ence  upon  a  single  crop  or  mineral;  2)  the 
large  proportion  of  people  engaged  in  sub¬ 
sistence  agriculture;  3)  lack  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  facilities;  4)  lack 
of  highly  trained  technicians  and  skilled 
personnel;  and  5)  inadequate  supply  and 
uneven  distribution  of  mineral  resources. 

In  many  of  Africa’s  single  crop  econ¬ 
omies,  a  sustained  demand  for  primary 
products  is  as  essential  to  economic  growth 
as  is  economic  aid.  Clearly  the  United 
States  represents  a  huge  potential  market 
for  African  goods,  but  the  United  States 
must  consider  its  obligations  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  For  example,  can  the  United 
States  maintain  purchases  of  African  coffee 
and  copper  without  injuring  the  economies 
of  its  Latin  American  friends? 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  5,  the  transition 
from  a  subsistence  to  a  market  economy 
creates  a  number  of  new  sociological  and 
economic  problems.  The  existence  of  the 
“farm  problem,”  slum  areas,  and  a  high 
crime  rate  in  the  United  States  show  that 
difficulties  created  by  urbanization,  large- 
scale  farming,  and  a  mobile  population  can¬ 


not  be  solved  overnight.  Yet  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  American  economy  derives 
from  the  fact  that  only  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  labor  force  is  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  production. 

While  it  is  evident  that  African  leaders 
want  to  improve  the  living  standards  of 
their  people,  they  are  faced  with  serious 
dilemmas.  On  one  hand,  African  leaders 
must  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  citizens 
who  often  look  for  immediate  results.  Citi¬ 
zens  may  expect  to  receive  higher  wages, 
more  food,  or  to  see  other  tangible  indica¬ 
tions  of  increased  national  prosperity.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  new  government  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  wiser  to  invest  in  long  range 
programs  such  as  development  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  or  creation  of  a  new  industry. 

Since  the  results  of  such  large-scale  devel¬ 
opments  do  not  always  show  immediately, 
citizens  in  newly  emerging  countries  may 
become  impatient  with  their  leaders  and 
wonder  why  they  are  not  reaping  benefits, 
of  economic  assistance.  As  a  consequence, 
they  may  look  to  less  responsible  leader¬ 
ship  or  may  come  to  doubt  entirely  the 
merits  of  national  government. 

Chapter  8  focuses  upon  racial  policies 
and  problems  in  Southern  Africa.  This  is 
probably  the  most  difficult  chapter  in  the 
booklet,  for  the  emotional  aspects  of  the 
“race  problem”  tend  to  overshadow  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  social  considerations. 
Moreover,  since  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  its  otvn  problems  in  race  rela¬ 
tions,  the  temptation  exists  to  focus  upon 
domestic  issues  rather  than  upon  tensions 
in  Africa.  One  possible  way  of  keeping 
class  discussions  tvitliin  a  tight  structure  is 
to  discuss  American  domestic  issues  only 
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insofar  as  they  relate  to  problems  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  Africa. 

Students  should  note  the  difference 
among  the  policies  of  assimilation,  apart¬ 
heid,  and  partnership,  and  the  stand  Avhich 
the  United  States  has  officially  taken  in 
regard  to  each  of  these  policies. 

Comparisons  can  be  drawn  between  gov¬ 
ernmental  policies  in  Europe  and  in  Af¬ 
rica.  For  example,  France  and  Portugal 
started  their  period  of  colonization  Avith 
similar  policies,  but  most  former  French 
territories  are  noAV  independent  states, 
Avhereas  the  status  of  Portuguese  territories 
remains  unchanged.  Does  France’s  liberal 
policy  in  Africa  stem  from  the  fact  that 
metropolitan  France  has  enjoyed  a  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government?  In  similar 
fashion  are  the  severe  policies  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  government  abroad  logical  manifes¬ 
tations  of  its  dictatorial  policies  at  home? 

In  trying  to  predict  the  future  of  South 
Africa,  students  should  keep  in  mind  such 
key  factors  as:  the  groAvdng  militancy  of 
opinion,  both  black  and  Avhite;  the  pres¬ 
sures  exerted  on  South  Africa  by  other  Af¬ 
rican  states  as  Avell  as  by  Avestern  nations; 
and  the  high  degree  of  industrialization,  ne¬ 
cessitating  a  large  supply  of  labor.  Students 
might  evaluate  the  frequently  proposed 
economic  boycott  of  South  Africa.  Could 
such  a  boycott  exert  sufficient  pressure  on 
South  Africa  to  force  a  change  in  policy? 
What  are  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
United  States?  To  give  students  further  in¬ 
sight  into  apartheid,  a  comparison  might 
be  made  betAveen  this  policy  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  settlers  treatment  of  the  Indians. 

Chapter  9  explores  some  of  the  major 
problems  of  United  States  policy  in  Africa. 


In  dealing  Avith  nations  Avhose  political  in¬ 
stitutions  haA'e  not  yet  completely  crystal¬ 
lized,  the  United  States  must  demonstrate 
a  flexibility  and  sensitivity  not  ahvays  de¬ 
manded  in  relations  Avith  older,  more 
established  nation-states. 

American  policymakers  must  also  assess 
the  true  extent  of  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
influence  in  Africa.  At  the  same  time,  hoAv- 
ever,  the  United  States  must  avoid  the  mis¬ 
take  of  considering  Africa  as  important 
only  in  terms  of  the  Cold  War.  Basing  our 
political  relationships  Avith— and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  our  economic  aid  to— Africa  on 
purely  strategic  grounds  could  easily  lead 
to  the  conclusion  on  the  part  of  Africans 
that  Ave  are  trying  to  “buy  friends.’’ 

For  many  historical  reasons,  Africa  has 
close  cultural  and  economic  ties  Avith  the 
"WAst.  Such  ties,  hoAvever,  are  tempered  by 
an  African  desire 'to  maintain  a  neutralist 
foreign  policy  and  to  avoid  the  economic 
dominance  of  any  one  Avestern  nation.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  imperative  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  learn  to  deal  Avith  Africans  on  African 
terms,  and  eA^aluate  American  policies,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  light  of  African  goals 
and  needs. 

ACTIVITIES 

There  are  a  number  of  techniques  that 
may  be  used  to  begin  your  unit  on  Africa. 

I  OPINIONNAIRE 

A  one-page  survey  and  opinionnaire  are 
included  Avith  the  guide.  Provide  each  stu¬ 
dent  Avith  a  mimeographed  copy  and  alloAV 
about  20  minutes  for  the  class  to  All  out 
the  forms.  This  survey  can  be  used  to  tell 
you  Avhat  your  students  already  knoAV  about 
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Africa.  Have  the  survey  self-scored  and  re¬ 
turned  to  you  for  future  planning.  Because 
the  opinionnaire  is  designed  to  reveal  pupil 
attitudes,  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  an¬ 
swers.  Discuss  the  opinionnaire  in  class  so 
that  students  can  clarify  and  defend  their 
views. 

Give  the  opinionnaire  again  at  the  end 
of  the  unit.  Students  should  be  encouraged 
to  consider  why  their  views  have  changed 
or  remained  the  same.  In  the  second  opin¬ 
ionnaire,  ask  students  to  check  those  items 
for  which  they  still  need  additional  data 
before  taking  a  stand.  Students  should  also 
mark  those  statements  which  did  not  satisfy 
them  in  terms  of  alternatives  presented. 
Thus,  this  exercise  enables  the  student  to 
analyze  his  own  views,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  evaluate  the  opinions  presented  in 
the  survey. 

II  MAPS 

Any  understanding  of  Africa  depends 
upon  knowledge  of  its  geo-political  back¬ 
ground.  Your  students  should  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  this 
continent. 

In  addition  to  the  maps  in  this  booklet, 
you  may  wish  to  use  a  large  wall  map 
which  shows  African  features  in  greater  de¬ 
tail.  Or  you  may  wish  to  show  a  smaller 
map  with  an  opaque  projector  or  on  trans¬ 
parencies.  A  teacher-led  discussion  can 
bring  out  a  variety  of  points. 

Why  are  the  following  spots  of  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe;  the  Suez  Canal;  Somalia;  the 
West  Coast,  comprising  Gambia,  Guinea, 
Sierra  Leone,  Mali,  and  Liberia;  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  Mozambique;  and  the 
Malagasy  Republic? 


Locate  the  principal  rivers  of  Africa, 
Why  are  rivers  important  to  the  economy 
of  an  area?  What  relationships  exist  be¬ 
tween  well-developed  networks  of  naviga¬ 
ble  riverways  and  national  or  international 
unity?  Contrast  might  be  made  between 
African  river  systems  and  those  of  Red 
China,  the  United  States,  or  the  Soviet 
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Union. 

What  is  the  general  topography  of  Af¬ 
rica?  Which  areas  are  fertile?  Which  are 
desert?  Where  are  the  rainforest  areas?  The 
veld  areas?  Does  any  single  type  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  prevail  in  Africa?  If  so,  what  type? 

Sources  for  geographical  or  political  in¬ 
formation  include: 

The  Political  Handbook  of  the  World, 
published  annually  by  Harper  and  Row 
for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  58 
East  68th  Street,  New  York,  New  York, 
10021.  $3.50. 

Statesman’s  Yearbook,  published  by  St. 
Martin’s  Press,  103  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York,  10017.  $8.50. 

An  Atlas  of  African  Affairs,  published  in 
1962  by  Frederick  Praeger,  Inc.,  64  Univer¬ 
sity  Place,  New  York,  New  York,  10003. 
$1.75. 

Sources  for  maps  include: 

A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Company,  3333  Elston 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60618. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  5235-5259 
Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
60640. 

Ill  FILMS 

The  Foreign  Policy  Association-World  ^ 
Affairs  Center,  345  East  46th  St.,  New  York 


; 
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17,  New  York,  has  a  rental  library  o£  16mm. 
sound  films  for  school  groups  on  individual 
countries  and  areas,  the  UN,  and  other 
world-affairs  topics.  Rental  cost  $3-^10. 

Contemporary  Films,  Inc.,  267  West  25th 
Street,  New  York  1,  New  York.  Free  film 
catalogue.  Average  rental  cost  $5-$10. 

NET  Film  Service,  Audio-Visual  Center, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
Free  catalogue  available.  Average  rental 
cost  $3-$5. 

New  York  Times  Office  of  Educational 
Activities,  Times  Square,  New  York  36, 
New  York.  Annual  “Eilmstrips  of  Current 
Affairs”  series.  Eight  monthly  filmstrips 
with  discussion  manuals  on  current  prob¬ 
lems.  Eree  annotated  brochure  available. 
Purchase  price  for  set  of  eight  1 15.00.  Indi¬ 
vidual  filmstrips  $2.50. 

IV  INDIVIDUAL  OR  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITIES 

Topics  for  written  or  oral  reports  should 
be  assigned  no  later  than  the  second  or 
third  day  of  the  unit.  This  will  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  contribute  information  on  their 
individual  areas  of  study  to  general  class 
discussions  and  will  also  provide  sufficient 
time  for  research. 

At  all  times  the  student  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  interpret  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  make  reports  in  his  own  words. 
Assigning  topics  which  are  provocative  and 
specific  can  help  students  avoid  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  “lifting”  their  reports  from  the 
encyclopedia. 

1.  Leadership  is  one  important  factor  in 
the  future  of  any  country.  Some  of  your 
students  may  wish  to  write  a  report  on  the 


leadership  of  one  African  country,  using 
the  following  statement  as  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  and  focus. 

“While  there  is  much  uncertainty 
about  the  decade  ahead  in  Africa,  cer¬ 
tain  trends  are  evident.  The  first  is  that 
the  more  conservative  African  govern¬ 
ments  will  continue  to  shift  their  domes¬ 
tic  policies  (but  not  necessarily  their  for¬ 
eign  policies)  leftward  in  the  hope  of 
containing  rising  pressures  for  a  more 
egalitarian,  more  ‘African’  society.  Au¬ 
thoritarian  leaders  and  one-party  states 
will  remain  dominant,  but  events  of  1963 
and  early  1964  suggest  that  authoritar¬ 
ians  who  lose  contact  with  the  broaden¬ 
ing  base  of  the  nationalist  movement 
from  which  they  sprang  may  find  their 
days  of  power  numbered.  .  .  .” 

From  A  Handbook  of  African  Affairs, 
Helen  Kitchen,  editor,  Praeger,  1964,  p.  4. 

Some  African  leaders  upon  whom  to 
base  the  report  include  Kwame  Nkrumah 
(Ghana)  ;  Moise  Tshombe  (ex-Belgian 
Congo)  ;  Sekou  Toure  (Guinea)  ;  Aubus- 
kar  Balewa  (Nigeria)  ;  Jomo  Kenyatta 
(Kenya)  ;  Julius  Nyerere  (Tanzania)  ; 
Hastings  Banda  (Malawi)  ;  and  Leopold 
Senghor  (Senegal) . 

2.  What  are  some  dominant  patterns  in 
the  formation  of  political  parties?  Select 
one  country.  Describe  the  ways  in  wdiich 
development  of  a  particular  political  party 
or  parties  reflect  the  needs  or  experiences 
of  that  country. 

Take  into  account  tribal,  religiotis,  or 
linguistic  identification  and  vested  eco¬ 
nomic  interests.  Examine  the  party  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  country  as  it  existed  during  the 
struggle  for  independence,  and  try  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  tv'hat  ways,  if  any,  it  has  changed 
in  subsecjuent  years. 
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See:  African  Political  Parties,  An  Intro¬ 
ductory  Guide,  by  Thomas  Hodgkin,  Balti¬ 
more;  Penquin  Books,  1962. 

3.  Pan-Africanism.  What  is  Pan-Afri¬ 
canism?  How  much  support  do  movements 
toward  a  United  States  of  Africa  have 
among  African  leaders?  What  are  some  of 
the  arguments  which  Pan-Africanists  use  to 
defend  movements  to^vard  unity?  Why  are 
some  African  leaders  harsh  critics  of  Pan- 
Africanism? 

See:  Pan-Africanism,  by  Colin  Legum, 
New  York:  Praeger,  1962. 

4.  Most  African  countries  depend  lipon 
a  small  number  of  export  cash  crops.  Some 
of  your  students  may  wish  to  do  a  study 
on  one  product,  e.g.  a  study  on  coffee  or 
rubber.  In  these  reports  questions  such  as 
the  following  might  be  considered:  What 
countries  grow  X  product?  Which  of  these 
nations  are  economically  dependent  upon 
exports  of  X  product?  Which  of  these  na¬ 
tions  are  friendly  to  the  United  States? 
What  percentage  of  X  product  does  the 
United  States  buy?  Do  you  think  that  the 
United  States  could  increase  its  purchases 
of  African  products  without  injuring  the 
economies  of  its  friends  in  Southeast  Asia 
or  Latin  America?  Explain  your  answer. 

5.  Religion  in  Africa.  The  role  of  Islam 
in  Africa.  What  are  the  major  beliefs  of 
Muslims?  What  are  some  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  Islamic  religious  laws  and 
political  laws  in  Muslim  countries?  What 
roles  do  Muslim  religious  leaders  fre¬ 
quently  play  in  political  affairs?  Which 
countries  of  Africa  are  predominantly 
Muslim?  What  geographical  and  historical 
factors  account  for  the  strength  of  Islam  in 
these  areas?  What  other  factors— cultural, 
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sociological,  or  political— might  explain  the 
tremendous  appeal  which  Islam  enjoys  in 
some  parts  of  Africa?  What  role  can  reli¬ 
gion  play  in  enhancing  or  hindering  the 
development  of  a  national  consensus? 

6.  “Tribal  unity  has  represented  a  vital 
source  of  African  strength.”  Report  on  one 
of  the  major  tribes  of  Africa,  such  as  the 
Masai,  Ashanti,  Sebei,  Watusi,  Kikuyu, 
Hausa-Fulani,  or  Mau-Mau.  In  what 
part(s)  of  Africa  can  this  tribe  be  found? 
How  large  is  it?  What  are  some  of  the 
fundamental  cultural  and  religious  values 
held  by  these  Africans?  How  has  the  tribe 
been  organized  politically  in  the  past?  To¬ 
day,  do  its  leaders  participate  actively  in 
“national”  politics?  If  so,  what  role  do  they 
play  in  movements  toward  independence, 
formation  of  a  national  government,  or 
development  of  national  unity? 

Suggested  readings: 

The  Ashanti:  A  Proud  People,  by  Robert 
Lystad,  New  Brunswick,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1958,  212  pp.  $5.00. 

Races  of  Africa,  by  C.  G.  Seligman,  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York, 
1957  (3rd  edition) ,  262  pp.  $1.20. 

Cultural  Patterns  and  Technical  Change, 
Margaret  Mead,  New  York:  Mentor,  1955. 

7.  A  heritage  of  colonialism.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France  have  tried  to  meet  African 
demands  tvhile  retaining  economic  and 
cultural  ties  with  their  ex-colonies  by  cre¬ 
ating  a  Commonwealth  and  a  Community, 
respectively.  List  the  member  nations  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Community. 
^Vhat  are  some  of  the  major  political  and 
economic  bonds  which  link  the  members 
of  the  Commonwealth  together?  What 
factors  account  for  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
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French  Community?  In  what  respects  is 
the  French  Community  like  the  British 
Commonwealth?  How  do  these  groupings 
differ? 

8.  Using  the  Readers’  Guide  to  Period¬ 
ical  Literature  and  the  New  York  Times 
Index,  prepare  a  study  of  the  ex-Belgian 
Congo  since  independence  in  June,  1960. 
How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  which  once  supported 
United  Nations  efforts  to  quell  the  seces¬ 
sionist  revolt  led  by  Moise  Tshombe,  now 
supports  Tshombe  as  Prime  Minister? 
What  role  does  Red  China  seem  to  be  play¬ 
ing  in  the  Congo  today?  the  Soviet  Pinion? 
Discuss  the  attitudes  of  other  African  lead¬ 
ers  and  nations  toward  Tshombe.  What 
seems  to  underlie  the  widespread  hostility 
toward  him?  Does  he  have  the  support  of 
any  African  leaders  or  countries? 

9.  Portugal  has  been  able  to  retain  its 
colonies  at  a  time  when  French,  British, 
and  Belgian  empires  are  breaking  up. 
Describe  Portuguese  policy  in  Africa.  Why 
does  Portugal  maintain  tliat  its  African  ter¬ 
ritories  are  part  of  itself?  Why  have  there 
been  African  revolts  in  Angola  and  Mozam¬ 
bique?  Do  you  think  that  the  Portuguese 
can  maintain  their  tight  control  over  these 
territories?  Locate  the  Portuguese  terri¬ 
tories  in  Africa.  Why  are  they  of  strategic 
importance? 

Suggested  readings: 

Portuguese  Africa^  James  Duffy,  Cam¬ 
bridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1959. 

Portugal’s  African  Wards,  Basil  David¬ 
son,  London:  Routledge  and  Paul,  1957. 

10.  Private  enterprise  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  African 
economies.  Yet  on  page  54  it  is  stated  that 


“Private  enterprise  cannot  provide  capital 
and  skills  for  the  development  of  the  infra¬ 
structure  (the  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  etc.) 
on  which  economic  development  depends.” 
Compare  the  relative  merits  and  draw¬ 
backs  of  private  investment  and  govern- 
ment-to-government  assistance.  What  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  ties  are  created  by  eacli  be- 
t^veen  Africa  and  the  United  States?  Wdiat 
areas  of  economic  development  can  be 
stimulated  more  effectively  by  private  en¬ 
terprise  than  by  governmental  aid?  Suggest 
ways  in  which  cooperation  between  private 
and  governmental  concerns  could  be  in¬ 
creased. 

V  CARTOONS 

An  essential  aim  of  many  political  car¬ 
toons  is  to  tell  a  story  which  will  strike 
home  to  the  reader  in  an  entirely  different 
and,  at  times,  more  emphatic  way  than 
does  a  written  statement.  After  a  definite 
system  of  analysis  is  establislied,  your  stu¬ 
dents  ^vill  be  able  to  spot  quickly  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  argument.  The  following  is  a  sug¬ 
gested  procedure: 

1.  What  is  happening  in  tlie  cartoon? 

2.  Identify  the  symbols  used. 

3.  What  is  the  significance  of  caption? 

4.  State  in  a  few  words  what  the  car¬ 
toonist  is  trying  to  say. 

These  steps  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
cartoons  or  illustrations  which  appear  in 
Africa  and  the  World  Today.  Applying 
them  to  the  cartoon  on  page  46  of  the 
booklet,  we  see  that: 

1.  A  figure  labeled  “Angola”  is  chisel¬ 
ing  away  at  a  piece  of  sculpture  labeled 
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“Independence.”  A  museum  guard  labeled 
“Portugal”  is  standing  over  the  Angolan 
reprimanding  him. 

2.  Since  Angola  is  an  African  colony  of 
Portugal,  the  cartoonist  is  making  a  state¬ 
ment  about  Angola’s  desire  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent. 

3.  The  caption,  “.  .  .  This  is  a  museum, 
not  a  workshop,”  indicates  that  Portugal 
considers  Angolan  independence  like  the 
piece  of  sculpture,  something  to  be  seen 
but  not  touched. 

4.  Portugal,  the  cartoonist  is  saying, 
stands  unalterably  opposed  to  Angolan  in¬ 
dependence  and  will  continue  to  frustrate 
any  movements  toward  self-government  by 
stifling  Angolan  political  actions  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  Angola  can  only  look  at  the 
independence  of  nations  around  it,  pre¬ 
vented  as  it  is  from  entering  the  “work¬ 
shop”  of  creative  self-government. 

VI  VOCABULARY  AND  CONCEPTS 

The  key  terms  which  are  found  on  page 
60  may  be  assigned  as  an  ongoing  activity. 
Vocabulary  exercises  may  be  used  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways. 

1.  As  spot  checks  on  reading.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  on  the  basis  of  your  reading  in  Chap¬ 
ter  8,  what  do  you  understand  the  terms 
“apartheid”  and  “assimilado”  to  mean? 

2.  To  stimulate  class  discussion.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  why  must  African  leadership  de¬ 
velop  a  “national  consensus?”  What  effect 
do  kinship  groups  and  the  institution  of 
chieftaincy  have  on  the  evolution  of  na¬ 
tional  unity?  Why  are  so  many  African 
nations  one-party  states? 


3.  To  sharpen  and  clarify  your  students 
thinking.  For  example,  what  is  a  market 
economy?  How  does  a  market  economy  dif¬ 
fer  from  a  subsistence  economy?  Why  is 
the  development  of  internal  markets  nec¬ 
essary  for  economic  growth?  What  is  a 
fragile  economy? 

VII  QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER 
THOUGHT 

Several  questions  are  found  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  These  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  class  discussion,  for  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  students  to  think 
beyond  the  reading  they  have  done  and  to 
explore  fundamental  concepts. 

Question  1  on  page  20,  for  instance,  asks 
students  to  consider  the  relationship  of 
social  systems  to  ways  of  life.  Why  did  tra¬ 
ditional  Africa  favor  the  gro’wth  of  highly- 
developed  kinship  systems?  Why  does  kin¬ 
ship  play  a  relatively  minor  role  in  the 
United  States  today?  Were  kin  groups 
more  suited  for  pioneer  America  than  for 
contempoi'ary  industrial  civilization?  What 
kinds  of  values  and  attitudes  go  along  with 
membership  in  a  large  kinship  organi¬ 
zation? 

How  have  kinship  groups  adapted  to 
meet  changing  conditions  in  Africa?  How 
do  groups  function  in  urban  life?  What 
importance  do  kin  groups  have  in  Africa’s 
evolving  political  structures? 

VIII  TOPICS  FOR  DEBATE 

Resolved;  The  United  States  should  sup¬ 
port  a  world-wide  economic  boycott  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  until  it  changes 
its  policy  of  apartheid. 
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Resolved:  The  United  States  should  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  government-to-gov- 
ernment  aid  for  Africa  and  rely  less  upon 
private  investment  to  spur  African  devel¬ 
opment. 

Resolved:  The  United  States  should  in¬ 
crease  the  scope  of  its  involvement  in  the 
Congo,  pledging  all-out  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  support  for  the  government  of 
Moise  Tshombe. 

IX  SOURCES  OF  INFORAAATION 
ON  AFRICA 

Information  may  be  obtained  from: 

African  Research  Program 
Food  Research  Institute 
Stanford,  California 

Africa  League 
360  Riverside  Drive 
New  York,  New  York 

African-American  Institute 
345  East  46th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

The  African-American  Institute  pub¬ 
lishes  a  monthly  magazine,  AFRICA  SPE¬ 
CIAL  REPORT.  It  provides  background 
articles  on  specific  problems  and  areas. 
$3.50  per  year. 

Africa  Service  Institute 
475  Riverside  Drive 

Suite  1926,  New  York  27,  New  York 

American  Committee  on  Africa 
801  Second  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 


American  Society  of  African  Culture 
15  East  49th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 

African  Studies  Bulletin.  This  quarterly 
reports  on  latest  developments  and  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  field  of  African  scholarship. 
Annual  subscription  $2.00.  African  Studies 
Association,  409  West  117th  Street,  New 
York  22,  New  York. 

DRUM,  an  African  magazine.  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishers  Representatives,  370  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Many  activities  and  sources  for  books, 
films,  speakers,  and  exhibits  are  listed  in 
Blueprint  for  American  Community  Pro¬ 
grams  on  Africa^  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  for  UNESCO,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

General  Bibliographies: 

Africa  in  Books  and  Films  for  Young 
Adults,  Annotated  bibliography  prepared 
by  the  American  Library  Association,  50 
East  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Changing  Africa,  A  study  Guide  to  Af¬ 
rica  South  of  the  Sahara,  by  Gwendolen 
Carter,  Education  Eoundation,  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  2401 
Virginia  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  7, 
D.C.,  August,  1960.  50  cents. 

INTERCOM,  “Focus  on  Africa,”  May, 
1963.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  345  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York.  Lists 
books,  pamphlets,  audio-visual  aids,  organ¬ 
izations,  and  sources  of  information. 
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Date  Due 


vvi/fs  .  iL  Keiut'.atis  '  rojeci  X-  fi 


To  the  teacher:  This  test  may  be  used  to  determine  what  your  students  know  about 
Africa  before  they  begin  their  unit  of  study.  You  may  reproduce  it  for 
classroom  use. 


Directions:  Place  the  letter  of  the  answer  in  the  space  provided  in  the  left-hand  margin. 

b  1.  How  does  Africa  compare  in  size  with  the  United  States? 

a.  roughly  the  same.  b.  almost  4  times  larger.  c.  2  times  larger, 
d.  1/9  as  great. 

c  2.  The  Republic  of  South  Africa  is 

a.  a  British  colony.  b.  a  Dutch  Colony.  c.  an  independent  country. 

d.  a  protectorate.  e.  a  Trust  Territory. 

d  3.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  prominent  leader  in  Africa? 

a.  Nkrumah.  b.  Ian  Smith.  c.  Mboya.  d.  Lord  Hailey. 

e.  Verwoerd. 


c _  4.  Which  of  the  following  African  states  was  founded  by  the  United  States  as 

a  home  for  freed  slaves? 

a.  Rhodesia.  b.  Ghana.  c.  Liberia.  d.  Kenya.  e.  Nigeria. 


b 


a 


b 


c 


5.  The  Republic  of  the  Congo  (ex-Belgian)  is  approximately  the  same  size  as 
a.  France.  b.  India.  c.  Cuba.  d.  Spain. 

6.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  characteristic  of  African  economies? 
a.  developed  internal  markets.  b.  subsistence  agriculture. 

c.  cash  cropping.  d.  need  for  capital  investment. 

7.  The  name  Ashanti  refers  to 

a.  an  independent  state  in  Eastern  Africa.  b.  a  powerful  tribe  and  former 
empire  of  Western  Africa.  c.  the  prime  minister  of  Tanzania. 

d.  the  leading  state  in  the  Federation  of  Nigeria. 

8.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  an  independent  nation-state? 

a.  Chad.  b.  Upper  Volta.  c.  Mozambique.  d.  Gabon. 

9.  The  total  population  of  Africa  is  approximately 

a.  175  million.  b.  550  million.  c.  250  million.  d.  400  million. 


d _  10.  The  Republic  of  South  Africa  practices  a  racial  policy  termed 

a.  Afrikaans.  b.  assimilado.  c.  indigenato.  d.  apartheid. 
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OPINIONNAIRE 


To  the  teacher:  Note  that  this  is  not  a  test.  The  Opinionnaire  is  designed  to  help  your 
students  recognize  the  attitudes  they  have  about  Africa. 

To  the  student:  Mark  “A”  if  you  agree  with  the  statement,  “D”  if  you  disagree,  and  “U” 
if  you  are  uncertain  how  you  feel.  If  you  think  that  you  do  not  have 
enough  information  about  an  item  to  form  an  opinion,  place  an  “X” 
next  to  that  item. 

If  you  would  like  to  clarify  your  views  or  briefly  explain  your  position,  you  may  do  so 

in  the  space  provided  after  each  question. 

_  1.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  democracy,  as  it  exists  in  the  United 

States,  would  be  the  best  system  of  government  for  African  nations. 

_  2.  Africa  would  have  remained  a  backward  continent  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

industry  and  hard  work  of  European  settlers.  Therefore  European  communi¬ 
ties  in  Africa  have  every  right  to  maintain  a  dominant  position. 

_ 3.  A  high  degree  of  industrialization  is  good  for  all  countries. 

_  4.  The  Congo’s  chaotic  debut  into  independent  statehood  clearly  shows  that 

Africans  are  not  capable  of  governing  themselves. 

_  5.  The  United  States  government  should  appoint  mostly  Negro  diplomats  to  Afri¬ 
can  posts. 

_  6.  Most  African  leaders  are  merely  opportunists,  and  will  accept  aid  from  any 

government  regardless  of  ideological  concerns. 

_  7.  All  colonial  territories  in  Africa  should  be  given  immediate  independence. 

_  8.  The  United  States  should  take  a  positive  stand  against  South  Africa’s  policy  of 

apartheid  by  severing  diplomatic  relations  and  boycotting  South  African  goods. 

_  9.  Since  Africans  are  not  business-minded  or  machine-minded,  they  will  never 

develop  highly  industrialized  societies. 

_ 10.  Highly  developed  economies  and  cultures  would  be  flourishing  in  Africa  today 

if  European  governments  had  never  exploited  the  continent. 
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